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tifying to contrast the condition of Ireland during the spring and
summer of 1793 with, her condition during the wars of George II.
and even during the American war, when it had been found
both possible and easy to send the whole Irish army, except
about 5,000 men, to fight the battles of England. Westmor-
land attributed the evil mainly to the republicans of Belfast
and Dublin; to c the levelling principles of the French Revolu-
tion;' to associations connected with the United Irishmen
which were propagating sedition with unceasing activity in
various parts of Ireland ; and to ' the agitation of the Catholic
question, which was so managed as to throw the lower orders of
that persuasion into a state of fermentation.' He mentions that
at a time when the condition of Ulster made it most necessary to
send additional troops to that province, he had been prevented
from doing so i by the breaking out of an insurrection of tlie
lower Catholics in the county of Louth, who, being privately
instigated by the leaders of seditious associations in Dublin and
the North, proceeded to plunder the houses of Protestants of
their arms.' c Their meetings,' he continued, c and their attacks
were by night; they arrayed themselves under different captains,
enlisted all the lower Catholics, imposed an oath of secrecy, and
endeavoured to learn the use of arms. Their expeditions were so
secret for some time as to elude the military. . . . The disorders
spread through the counties of Louth, Meath, Dublin, Cavan,
Monaghan, and Armagh. All the Protestants were driven into
the towns; no gentleman could be in security without a guard
in his house, and whenever their attacks were successful the
arms were carried off.'1

In a discussion on the subject in the House of Lords in the
February of 1793, Lord Clonmel stated his belief that French
emissaries were already active among the Defenders, and a Secret
Committee which was appointed by the House of Lords to in-
vestigate the subject, and which is said to have consisted mainly
of very anti-Catholic members, threw some suspicion on the
Catholic Committee in Dublin. ; The people at this time called
Defenders,' the report said, c are very different from those who
originally assumed that appellation, and are all, as far as the
committee could discover, of the Roman Catholic persuasion;

1 Westmorland to Dundas, March 29,1793.
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